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Murmurs from Dominia 


Every so often, a truly innovative and exciting game comes to my attention—a game so impor- 
tant that I just have to be involved with producing it. The first such game was Ars Magica. It 
was because of that game system that I became involved with Lion Rampant, my first game 
company. Ars Magica broke many of the stereotypes found in most games. It also introduced 
the idea of storytelling, which has gained so much popularity lately. 


The next innovation that I was involved with was White Wolf’s Vampire: The Masquerade. 
When the idea was first broached to me on the way to GenCon one year, I knew that the game 
was going to be highly successful. Vampire has expanded the RPG market and raised the level 
of storytelling to even higher degrees. 


Shortly after I left White Wolf, I was introduced to the idea for the next innovative game in my 
life. Richard Garfield showed me the early prototype that would eventually become Magic: 
The Gathering. The cards were photocopied and cut by hand. The pictures were culled from 
magazines, books, and other roleplaying products. The production quality wasn’t great, but 
we had fun! Those first few weeks playing Magic were incredible; not much work got done 
around the WotC offices. Over the next two years, the game that would become Magic: The 
Gathering evolved. The art was commissioned, the rules were playtested; some things were 
added and others deleted. Now, that idea has been realized. Magic: The Gathering has been 
released. 


Though Magic has only been on sale for a short time, it has been extremely well received. 
Sales have been going through the roof, and customer response has been overwhelming. Some 
people love the game, and some people love the artwork. Most people love both. 


It quickly became evident that we were going to need a newsletter dedicated to Magic and 
other Deckmaster trading card games. Thus was The Duelist born. What you are reading 
right now is a sampling of articles like those you will find in future issues of The Duelist. In 
addition to obvious things like rules clarifications and news on upcoming releases, we will 
feature artist profiles, tips on play, variations on the Magic rules, and much more. News on 
tournaments and leagues will also be disseminated through The Duelist. The Duelist will 
probably become a full-fledged magazine in a short time, so stay tuned. 


— Lisa Stevens 


Designer’s Notes 
By Richard Garfield 


The Magic: The Gathering design and playtest lore is so rich that 
the couple of pages I am going to write on it cannot possibly do it 
justice. It couldn’t be any other way; for the last couple of years 
it has probably been the biggest thing in my life. The amount of 
people-hours we spent on it is boggling. Repeatedly I have been 
frustrated by the realization that I am the world’s foremost expert 
on Magic, yet I’m clueless so much of the time; which is better, 


Plan A or B? Who knows—nothing like this has been done before. 


What prevents someone from purchasing ten decks and assem- 
bling a collection that no one can beat? That may actually have 
been my main concern in design. Oh, I had a lot of theories about 
what would prevent this, all of which were partially true and 
none of which were entirely true. Maybe my most compelling 
theory was growth over time; if you have a deck that beats mine 
nine times out of ten, your ante will usually be more valuable 
than mine, and my deck will get stronger each of the few times I 
beat you. I also suspected that those who bought power rather 
than dueling or trading for it wouldn’t have the strategic 
understanding of someone who earned it the hard way. On top of 
This was the sentiment that buying a lot of poker chips doesn’t 
Make you a winner. When the smoke all cleared, though, the 
answer turned out to be simple: Magic is a fun game, and it really 
doesn’t matter so much how you got your deck. In playtesting, if 
one person’s deck got too powerful, people wouldn’t play for 
ante against it until that person took some form of handicap, or 
until the other decks were competitive. We also developed 
leagues in which players were limited to one deck apiece, or had 
to assemble decks by drafting from a large, common pool of 
cards. One league allowed players to design “wish decks” of any 
cards, with some liberal constraints. 


The first Magic playtest release was affectionately named Alpha. 
It consisted of 120 cards splite between two people, who would 
then duel in a manner surprisingly close to the one we eventually 
used in Magic: The Gathering. It was an addictive little game; 
Barry “Bit” Reich and I started playing one evening at about 
10:00 and kept going continuously until maybe 3:00 A.M. At 
least, we thought it was 3:00 A.M. until we left the building and 
found it was already light out. 1 knew then that I had a structure 
good enough that I could hang the whole concept of individually 
owned decks on it. It was already a pretty good game; it was 
quick, and while it did have bluffing and strategy, it didn’t seem 
to get bogged down in too much thought. The various combina- 
tions that came up were enjoyable and occasionally surprising. 
When one person started to gain the advantage, it seldom 
snowballed into a runaway win. But I was after something a lot 
more ambitious—a game in which all the players would have 
their own decks, and everyone could trade cards and compete in a 
multitude of ways. The transition from Alpha to Beta was a 
transition from one dimension to three. Ot maybe four. 


In some sense, after that point Magic was alive. I didn’t really do 
much more design, just gave it room and time to evolve on its 
own. Normally in game design I tell the game what I want to see, 
it acquires those characteristics and a few of its own, and that’s it. 
With Magic, however, the game often stole the driver’s seat. 


One surprising thing I realized well into the second year of 
playtesting was that Magic was one of the best economic 
simulations I had ever seen. We had a free-market economy with 
all the necessary ingredients for interesting dynamics. People 
valued different cards in different ways—sometimes because 
they just weren’t evaluating them accurately, but more often 
because some cards actually were better for one player than 
another, giving lots of opportunity for arbitrage. 


Sometimes the value of a card would fluctuate based on new 
uses, or even suspected uses of a card. For example, when 
Charlie Cantino was collecting all the available spells that 
produced black mana, we began to get concerned. Those cards 
soon demanded higher and higher prices, and people generally 
wondered what he could possibly need all that black mana for. 
Even trade embargoes appeared; at one point a powerful faction 
of players would not trade with anyone who traded with Skaff 
Elias. I actually heard conversations such as: 


A (to B): I will give you card 2 for card 1. 
Skaff (watching): That is a ridiculous trade, I will give cards 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 6 for card 1. 

A: We are not trading with you, Skaff. 


Needless to say, Skaff was perhaps a bit too successful in his 
Early duels and trades. 


“... when my collection 
of Mammoths topped 
seven I ran out of 
dwarves to name 

them after...” 

— Richard Garfield 


Magic is probably closer to roleplaying than any other card or 
board game. Each player defines his or her deck by deciding 
what collection of cards to assemble, and people’s decks and 
cards have often evolved enough character that the owners felt 
compelled to name them. My favorite personal collection as a 
deck named The Reanimator, and when my collection of 
Mammoths topped seven I ran out of dwarves to name them 
after, so I started making up new dwarf names like Cheesy and 


Hungry. 


Ina way, even the object of the game is up to the player, like in 
roleplaying. Certainly the object of a duel is to win, but the duel 
is such a minor piece of the game. Trading and assembling a 
deck are more important than any number of duels, in most 
circles. Some people play to put together bizarre decks, others to 
get one of each card if they can, others to win competitions, 
others to collect as many of one card or a certain set of cards as 
possible. All these objectives were present in our two years of 
playtesting, and I am sure they will be present out in the real 
world with real decks. I don’t think there is a person on my 
playtest list who doesn’t have a scummy pack of teeny, home- 
made cards stashed somewhere. If in real life people are half as 
enthusiastic about collecting and playing with the beautiful cards 
Jesper Myrfors put together, well, the game environment is 
bound to be wild. 


There has never been a game more difficult to playtest than 
Magic. | sincerely believe this. The basic framework seems fairly 
robust, and it’s possible to include many, many cards in the pool, 
but which cards? And at what frequency? Common cards have to 
be simple and easy to understand, but not necessarily less 
powerful than other cards; if only rare cards were powerful, 
you’d have to be lucky or rich to get a decent deck. Sometimes 
we made a card rare because it would be too powerful in large 
numbers, but more often we used this designation for more 
intricate or specialized spells, ones you wouldn’t want a lot of 
anyway. Still, these design guidelines only got us so far. The 
game’s whole flavor would change if a few seemingly innocent 
cards were eliminated, or merely reduced in frequency. The 
number of combinations and permutations is boggling. When it 
came down to actually deciding what to include and what not to 
include, I began to feel like a chef obliged to cook a dish for ten 
thousand people using three hundred ingredients. 


Sometimes innocent-sounding cards can combine into something 
truly frightening. A good part of the playtest effort was to rout 
out cards that contributed to “degenerate” decks: narrow, 
Powerful decks that are difficult to beat and usually boring to 
play. Without a doubt the most striking was Tom Fontatine’s 
amazing Deck of Sooner Than Instant Death, which was 
renowned for being able to generate upwards of eight large 
monsters on the second or third turn. Many of the cards he used 
Are still part of the game, but they have been made rare so that 
those interested in forming such decks will really have their work 
cut out for them. 


In the end, we decided that part of the fun of the game was 
Creating the so-called degenerate decks. People would assemble 
Them, play with them until they got bored or their regular 
opponents refused to play with them, and then either retire the 
deck or trade off its components for something new, a sort of 
Magic version of putting the champion out to stud. Most people 
end up treating their degenerate decks much like roleplayers treat 
their most successful characters; when you eventually get tired of 
them, you relegate them to the background, occasionally pulling 
them out and blowing off the dust for a new duel. 


During playtesting, Mikhail came to me and said, “I like my new 
deck; I have the most powerful card in the game. When I play it, 
I win on the next turn.” I wracked my brains trying to figure out 
what he was talking about. I couldn’t think of anything so 
powerful that he could always win a turn after playing it. So I 
asked him, and he showed me a card that would make his 
opponent skip a turn. I was confused until I examined the 
wording more carefully: “Opponent loses next turn.” It was my 
first real lesson in how hard it is to word these cards unambigu- 
ously. 


One interesting thing about playtesting Magic was the huge 
amount of dissent among the playtesters about which cards 
should and shouldn’t be part of the game. Many of them felt 
strongly enough about it to make their own versions for 
playtesting, a significant task that involves making and shuffling 
about four thousand cards. Each version had a different flavor, so 
we decided that each new release for Magic will have all-new art 
and different, though possibly similar, mix of cards. The 
playtesters have yet to tire of these new card mixes; each has its 
own quirks and secrets, and each one gives the opportunity to 
wheel, deal, and duel in a new environment. 


Playing Your First Game 
By Victor K. Wertz 


So you’ve just bought your first Magic deck, and now you want 
to play a game. Here’s a sort of step-by-step overview of the 
way Magic is played. Page numbers in parentheses tell you 
where to look in the rulebook for more information on each topic. 


You begin the game by shuffling your deck. Then, cut your 
opponent’s deck, and turn over the top card as ante (p. 7). Draw 
seven cards from your own deck for your hand, and determine 
who goes first (p. 7). 


Begin your turn by drawing a card. You’! want to begin by 
playing a land card (a mountain, swamp, forest, plains, or island). 
Put that card on the table in front of you. Now, see if you can 
play any other cards in your hand. Compare the casting cost (p. 
14) to the mana you can draw from your lands in play (p. 13). If 
you can play an appropriate card, tap your land (pp. 9-10) and 
put the card you're casting onto the table. 


Generally, it’s a good idea to summon creatures (p. 21) as soon 
as you can. Once you summon a creature, you have to wait a 
turn before you can attack with it. 


You can also play any artifacts (pp. 16-17), enchantments (pp. 
17-18), instants, interrupts, or sorceries (all p. 19). 


If you can cast a spell, you’re doing well. If you can’t, that’s 
okay, too. It usually takes a few turns before you have enough 
mana to do anything. Meanwhile, you should figure out whether 
you need to discard (p. 11). Then announce the end of your turn, 
and let your opponent have a go. 


Remember to untap any tapped cards at the start of your next 
turn. After you do that, perform any upkeep (p. 11), and draw a 
card. 


If you managed to summon a creature last turn, you can now 

attack with it. To do this, tap the card and announce your attack. 
Your opponent must then decide whether and how to block your 
attacker (pp. 24-25). Next, either or both of you may use fast 
effects (p. 25). After all announcements have been made and all 
fast effects have been case, damage is dealt (p. 26). Any 

creatures that were damaged (p. 23) and defeated should be 

placed into the graveyard (p. 8). Keep track of any damage 

you suffered by you or your opponent. If you are the first to reduce 
your opponent's life points from 20 to 0, you win! 


Remember, Magic is a game of action and reaction, planning and 
improvisation. But in the beginning, it’s simply a matter of 
doing what you can do. You'll probably have to play through a 
duel or two before you get the hang of it. Once you figure it out, 
though, you’ll see that the rules are simple; it’s the interactions 
between cards that are complex and interesting. 


Clarifications to Rules 


As you play Magic, you often run across new and interesting card 
interactions that the rules don’t perfectly explain. After all, we 
couldn’t discuss every possible interaction when the game 
involves over 300 cards! However, we did decide to provide 
answers to some of the more common questions. If your question 
isn’t answered below, please send it to us along with a SASE. Our 
mailing address is: 

Wizards of the Coast 

P.O. Box 707 

Renton, WA 98057-0707 
Those with electronic mail can write to 
questions@wizards.com. E-mailers can also ask about the 
free discussion on the Garfield Games electronic mailing list. Or, 
simply subscribe to it by sending the mess “subscribe gg- 
1 YourRealName” to listserv@wizards.com. 


Banding: Creatures only band for the duration of a single attack. 
Banded creatures do not gain abilities of the other creatures in the 
band. 

Example: A Mesa Pegasus (a flying creature with banding 
ability) bands with a Benalish Hero (a non-flying creature with 
banding ability) and Shanodin Dryads (a non-flying creature 
with forestwalk ability. The Hero cannot fly or forestwalk, so all 
of the banded attackers can be blocked by any creature that can 
block the Hero. But the attacker gets to choose how the damage 
from the blocking creature is distributed among the banding 
creatures. 


Casting Cost. You only need to pay the casting cost of a card 
(the amount in the upper right hand corner) once. If the card 
requires you to pay mana for upkeep, it will say so on the card. 


Discarding: You only need to discard if you have more than 
seven cards in your hand, unless a card in play specifically 
instructs otherwise. Similarly, you may not discard unless you 
have more than seven cards, or are forced to by a card in play. 


Enchantments: Enchantments remain in effect until they are 
destroyed or disenchanted, or the target upon which they are cast 
is destroyed or discarded. 

Example: You cast Paralyze on your opponent's Hurloon 
Minotaur. Paralyze taps the Minotaur, and then requires your 
opponent to pay 4 mana during upkeep to untap the creature. If 
your opponent pays the 4 mana, the Minotaur is untapped, but 
Paralyze is not discarded. If the Minotaur becomes tapped again, 
your opponent will again have to pay to untap it. 


Flying: Creatures that can fly can be blocked only by other 
flying creatures. Flying creatures can block either flying or non- 
flying creatures, 


= 


Special Costs: In the card text, a mana symbol preceding an 
effect should be read as “For each (mana) spent...” 

Example: You cast Firebreathing on your Scathe Zombies. For 
each red mana you spend, you increase the strength of your 
Zombies by 1. 


Special Types of Fast Effects: Using the special abilities of 
creatures, using artifacts already in play, and using enchantments 
in play are all fast effects. 

Example: You have a Circle of Protection: Blue in play. Your 
opponent attacks with Sea Serpent, a blue creature, and taps 
Prodigal Sorcerer, another blue creature with a special ability 
that lets it do I point of damage to any target. You may spend 1 
mana of any or no color to prevent the damage from either 
source. To prevent the damage from both sources, you must 
spend 2 mana—one for each source. 


Tapping: The purpose of tapping is to indicate that a land has 
been used to provide mana, a creature has attacked, or an effect 
has been generated by an artifact or special ability. A tapped 
card may not be used again until it is untapped. 

Example: You have Llanowar Elves in play, and you want to use 
the mana it can provide to summon your Scryb Sprites. To show 
that the Elves have been used to generate mana this turn, you tap 
the card by rotating it 90° to a horizontal position. 


The Graveyard: When cards are placed into or removed from 
the graveyard, they must be visible to both players. 


Interrupts and Instants: The difference between interrupts and 
instants is timing. Interrupts take effect as soon as they are cast. 
Instants take effect only after all fast effect reactions have been 
announced. 


Timing of Special Abilities: Tapping a creature to use a special 
ability is an instant; it may be done during your opponent's turn. 
Example: Your opponent is attacking you with Merfolk of the 
Pearl Trident, a //] creature. You block it with your Mon’s 
Goblin Raiders, also a 1/1 creature. However, you also have a 
Samite Healer in play. This creature has the ability to prevent 1 
damage to any target. So you can tap your Healer to prevent the 
Merfolk from damaging the Goblin. Your Goblin still does 1 
point of damage to the Merfolk, killing it. If you had only the 
Healer in play, you could still block with the Healer, and then tap 
it to prevent the damage to itself. However, a creature that is 
tapped after it is announced as a blocker—the Healer, in this 
case—does not deal damage, so neither creature would take 
damage this turn. 


Clarifications to Cards 


Basalt Monolith. The phrase “can be untapped 
at any time for 3 mana” should be change to “can be 
untapped at any time at a cost of 3 mana.” 


Birds of Paradise. The mana this card adds to 
your mana pool can be of any color. 


Channel. This card should read: “Until end of turn, 
you may add colorless mana to your mana pool at a 
cost of | life each, These additions are played with 

the speed of an interrupt. Effects that prevent dam- 

age may not be used to counter this loss of life.” 


Circle of Protection: Red. The artist for this card 
is Mark Tedin. 


Cyclopean Tomb. The casting cost for this artifact 
was left out. The cost is four mana of any or no 
color. 


Death Ward. The artist for this card is Mark Poole. 


Karma. Players only take damage from their own 
swamps. 


Mana Short. Since the target player’s mana pool is 
emptied, the target player takes no damage from 
unspent mana. 


Sedge Troll. The artist for this card is Dan Frazier. 


Tropical Island. The artist for this card is Jesper 
Myrfors. 


Unsummon. The phase “CARD ed” should be 
replaced with “discarded.” 


Mana symbols. Several of the cards erroneously use capital 
letters in place of mana symbols. Where this occurs, an “R” 
stands for red mana, a “G” stands for green mana, a ““W” stands 
for white mana, a “B” stands for black mana, and a “U” stands 
for blue mana, which we sometimes jokingly refer to as “uble” 
mana. As far as we know, this problem only occured on the 
following cards: Drain Life, Rock Hydra, Force of Nature, 
Demonic Hordes, and Phantasmal Forces. 


Worzel’s Story 
By Richard Garfield 


This is a story based around a game of Magic: The Gathering. 


Worzel felt the telltale prickling at the back of her neck; her 
domain was being challenged! /t someone old, she thought. 
Someone I know... Thomil! It had been a long time since he had 
challenged her. Quickly, she called her vassals into action. She 
would need much mana for this duel, much indeed. 


The last time Worzel fought with Thomil, he had focused on the 
destructive magic of the mountains. It had been a close fight, she 
still saw in her nightmares the brigade of firebreathers that had 
pushed her to the brink of submission. Since then, Worzel had 
learned from a specialist in white magic that there were ways to 
protect herself from the raw forces Thomil loved. Unfortunately, 
the white magician had been unwilling to part with the knowl- 
edge in exchange for her offered artifact; she had been forced to 
coerce it out of him in other, more violent ways. It took a while, 
but she was a far more experienced duelist than he, and in time 
he was forced to yield what she sought. 


Worzel soon found that gathering the proper mana for her 
protective spells was going to be difficult. She needed the mana 
of the countryside, and disturbances in the ether were preventing 
her from making the necessary psychic bonds to any of those 
lands. She had previous little to draw on in the first place, so it 
could take a while before she managed to get a link to the plains. 
Just having the knowledge to protect yourself isn’t enough, she 
though. Well, let’ see if] cant stall him with my friends of the 
forest in the meantime. 


Worzel resisted the temptation to invest herself in blue magic, in 
case the rumor that Thomil had taken to raising serpents had any 
truth. Now she began to regret the loss of the Glasses of Urza, 
which might have given her some clue where the focus of his 
attack would be. 


Thomil countered her creatures with a legion of undead, Black 
magic, she thought. Thomil! I wouldn't have expected that from 
you. Thomil had always enjoyed displays of pure power, but she 
had regarded him as a relatively clean fighter. At least, cleaner 
than most. 


‘A sudden sense of horror came over Worzel as she felt a large 
drain on the mana plane—an enormous drain, accompanied by a 


stink of sulfur and the grave. Something big was coming. 


Learned some new tricks since we last met, eh? muttered Worzel, 
under her breath. Well, so have I, dear Thomil, so have 1. 


Tt was going to be a tough fight. 


Team Play 
By Jim Lin 


Playing a team version of Magic can be both fun and challenging, 
especially if you like tinkering with new strategies. Many cards 
that are extremely potent in one-on-one dueling turn out to be 
much less effective in a multiplayer format, while others become 
much more interesting and valuable. Different decks will interact 
differently, so the two strongest individual decks may not make 
the best team. There are many different ways to play team Magic, 
and the rules given below are intended only as guidelines. The 
only absolute rule is that you should make sure that everyone 
involved in the game understands and agrees to the rules you’re 
using. 


The Basics 


The basics of Magic do not change in a team game. All of the 
players still start with 20 life and seek to reduce all of their 
opponents to 0 life. When players are eliminated, they no longer 
take turns, and any cards in play that originally belonged to them 
are removed from play, regardless of who currently controls 
them. The process of drawing cards, playing lands, casting spells, 
and attacking is unchanged, except as noted below. 


Seating Arrangement 


We generally use one of two different ways to arrange the 
players in a team game. The first is recommended for two-on-two 
games. Seat players in a circle so that each one sits between two 
opponents. Turns pass in a clockwise fashion, going from Team 
A’s first player to Team B’s firs player, then on to Team A’s 
second player and Team B’s second player. 


For a three-on-three game, we use a line format. In this seating 
arrangement all players on one team are seated consecutively. 
Since turns still go clockwise around the table, all players on one 
team take their turns in a row. When you're determining who 
goes first, it’s usually best to pick someone near the line between 
the two teams, so that no team gets to take all its players’ turns 
before the other team gets a turn. Due to the attacking rules given 
below, this seating format prevents those players sitting between 
their teammates from being able to attack any of their opponents 
directly. This position is often referred to as the “general” 
position. 


Games with more than six players usually take too much time. If 
the power between decks is extremely unbalanced, you might 
want to try handicapped games, such as three on two. Be careful 
with this, though, since the side with more players will have an 
extremely large advantage if the decks turn out to be more 
equally matched than you thought. 


Using Cards to Affect Others 


The words “you” and “your” on a card still refer to you person- 
ally, not to your team; a card intended to benefit its controller 
cannot be used to benefit the controller’s teammates. Cards that 
specify “opponent” or “rival” refer to any players except yourself, 
including your teammates. Any card that says simply “player” or 
“any target” refers to any player. Any creature you summon 
appears on the table in your territory. 


Attacking 


In team Magic, the creatures in a player’s territory may only 
attack an opponent sitting next to the player. Ifa player is sitting 
between two teammates, the creatures in that player’s territory 
may not attack at all; you cannot use your creatures to attack your 
teammate. However, a player may choose to move such creatures 
to a teammate’s territory. Making such a move takes the place of 
an attack for that creature, but doesn’t tap it. Note that since walls 
cannot attack, they also cannot move. 


Moving a creature to a teammate’s territory does not confer 
control of the creature to your teammate. That creature still 
attacks during your turn, not your teammate’s, and you decide 
whether and what it will block, not your teammate. [fa card in 
play forces a creature to attack and the creature has a choice of 
two different players to attack, the creature’s controller decides 
whom it attacks. If such a card is played on a creature that cannot 
attack since it is not adjacent to any opponents, the creature must 
move to a territory from which it can attack. 


When players are eliminated, their places are removed as well as 
all their cards. Thus, a player with no neighboring enemies can 
acquire one when an ally falls, and teammates who were not 
adjacent may become adjacent when a common neighboring 
enemy is removed, 


Communication 


There are three possible ways to handle communication between 
teammates. In the first, no communication is allowed. Team- 
mates may not ask each other for advice, make suggestions, or 
look at each others’ hands. The second possibility allows full 
communication; teammates may discuss any decision and show 
each other their hands. We’ve found the first option rather 
unwieldy and frustrating, while the second option tends to lead to 
very long games. 


The third option, which we recommend, is a compromise. 
Teammates may not show each other their hands or ask each 
other for help in deciding which cards to play. They may, 
however, discuss how to use any card that is in play, and they 
may make suggestions to their teammates as long as they don’t 
refer to any cards in their hands. For example, a player with a 
Giant Growth or Howl from Beyond in hand might suggest, “Go 
ahead and attack even though it doesn’t look good,” but may not 
say, “If you want to attack, I can put Giant Growth on your 
creature.” 


League Rules 
By Chris Page 


One of the difficulties with Magic is that its unstructured nature 
allows those with more money or bigger trading circles to acquire 
better cards. While it’s possible to build a very strong deck with 
just a couple of starter decks, some judicious trades, and a few 
key victories, even incompetent players can buy themselves 
pretty decent decks. Playing in a league gives everyone equal 
deck-building resources, so league duels determine who is the 
best player, rather than who is the best player and buyer. 


In a league, the rules control both the initial pool of cards from 
which players build their decks and the way in which the cards 
change hands. To keep players from bringing outside cards into 
the league environment, you can actually mark the league cards, 
perhaps with a stamp, or you can keep a master list of all the 
cards and report ownership changes to that list, which is held by 
a league coordinator. We prefer the second method just because 
it doesn’t harm the cards, thought it’s more of a headache and you 
have to trust everyone in the league for it to work well. If you’re 
using the second method, you should probably forbid trading 
after the season starts to make the coordinator’s job easier and 
prevent teamwork. 


To make sure the initial distribution of cards is absolutely fair, 
get one starter deck for each person in the league, mix all the 
cards together, and have people choose cards. You'll need a 
whole evening for this—a very long one if no one is familiar with 
the cards. Lay them out on a table or on the floor, with duplicates 
next to each other, and have people take turns choosing one card 
at a time. To prevent the person who chooses first from gaining a 
significant advantage, you can assign each player a number and 
have them choose in order 1-2-3-4-5-6 for the first round, 2-3-4- 
5-6-1 for the second round, 3~ -2 for the third round, and 
so on. To speed things up, you can choose lands and other cards 
in two separate drafts—lands second, obviously. Another 
alternative is to remove the lands, lay down the cards in random 
piles of two, three, or four, and have people draft entire piles. 
Afterwards you can pick lands, which should go a lot quicker. 
Finally, allow a few days for trading before you settle on a final 
distribution. 


Once everyone has a deck, you can start organizing matches. 
You'll want to work out most of the details to suit your group of 
players, but every league match group must answer a few basic 
questions, Each player should play each other player at least 

once, but how many times beyond that? Should there be a final 
game between the two people with the best records? What about 
playoffs? Even defining individual matches takes work. While 

the Magic rules define a set as the best three out of five duels and 
a match as the best two out of three sets, you don’t have to work it 
that way, especially if your players are short on time. Since each 
individual duel involves a fair amount of luck, a match should 
involve more than one duel. But how many? Best three out of 
five, six of eleven? And what about ante? Should here be ante 

for each game, or some sort of overall ante? 


While the optimum number of games in a season and how to 
handle playofi’s are a matter of taste, we’ve found a few recom- 
mendations for the other questions. There should be at least five 
duels in a match, to even out the luck factor, You can set the 


upper limit as high as you like, considering how much time your 
players have and how many duels you will still enjoy playing 
after your first few matches. As for ante, having players ante for 
each duel—and compelling them to play with won ante—favors 
broad-based decks. You might well consider this a good thing, 
but if you’d rather encourage specialized decks, you should either 
use ante for the overall match or do without ante altogether. If 
you do ante, set up a league schedule to make sure that everyone 
plays each other in a fair order. That way, if the interaction 
between a particular pair of decks favors one over the other, the 
weaker won’t get crushed to oblivion before it has a chance to 
take on a few other decks against which it might fare better. 


There are also lots of other things you can do with a league 
besides the basics. If you want something really interesting, you 
can mix in the multiplayer rules and have a league of teams. 
When a league season is complete, you may want to retire some 
cards and crack open a few fresh decks for a new draft, evolving 
the league without changing the basic characteristics of the decks 
too much, 


When you need inspiration, a good model for your league rules is 
existing rules for sports teams; just consider every deck a team 
and every player a team coach. We'll also be coming out with 
more detailed league rules later. 


Magic: The Gathering T-Shirts 


Be the first in your playing group to wear this Magic: The 
Gathering T-shirt. Sporting the Magic logo in full color, this 
‘T-shirt is bound to become a common sight on the tournament 
circuit. 


Order yours today! 


$15.00 


Magic the Gathering T-shirt 
(specify M, L, XL, 


ir XXT 
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Calling all Magic: The Gathering Duelists! 


Wizards of the Coast® and Garfield Games™ are proud to announce the formation of the 


Duelists’ Convocation 


the only official Deckmaster™ players’ organization on the planet! Pit your deck, wits, and skill 
against other players. Trade cards, swap strategies, and compete for ranks and titles. Who knows— 
you could be the next Magic: The Gathering World Champion! With this special advance GenCon 
26 offer, your membership in the Duelists’ Convocation includes: 


*A membership card with your name, current tournament rank, and individual member number. 
This card entitles you to a 10% discount on all Wizards of the Coast products purchased at our 
convention booths or through mail order from us. Also, only those with membership cards will 
be able to participate in all of the upcoming, officially sanctioned tournaments on the national 
circuit. 


«A membership certificate with your name and current tournament rank, suitable for framing. 

+ A one-year subscription to The Duelist, the official quarterly newsletter for Deckmaster games 
and the Duelists’ Convocation. Packed full of articles, tips, interviews, tournament news, 
advance product notices, and trading classifieds, The Duelist is an invaluable information source 


for players, traders, and collectors alike. 


+ The option to pre-order upcoming Magic expansions and other Deckmaster products. Be the 
first to get all the newest cards! 


+ And many, many members-only surprises in the near future. 
All this is yours for the low annual membership fee of $15. Act now; this special price is only 


guaranteed to members joining at GenCon 26. Just come to the Wizards of the Coast booth (#821 & 
#823), pick up your application form, and tell us: 


I want to join the Duelists’ Convocation! 


The Ice Age 


iS COMING in 1994. 


